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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 





THE CITY HALL. 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING, 


|’ 
Drawn by Davis—Engraved by Baich. | 
Tats splendid building stands in the Park, and is’ 
said to be the handsomest structure in the United | 
States; perhaps—of its size—in the world. It is near | 
the upper end of the Park, on the highest ground in | 
that part of the city; and is, consequently, seen to | 
considerable advantage from almost every quarter. | 





The building is of a square form, two stories in| 
height—independent of a basement story—with a} 
wing at each end projecting from the front, and in|! 
the centre the roof is elevated to form an attic story. 
The whole length of the building is two hundred and 
sixteen feet, the breadth one hundred, and the height 
fifty-one feet. Including the attic story, it is sixty- 
five feet in height. ‘The front and both ends, above 
the basement story, are built of native white mar-| 
ble from the quarries on the North River; and the 
rest of the building is constructed of brown free- 
stone. The roof is covered with copper, and there is a 
balustrade of marble entirely round the top. Rising 
from the middle of the roof, is a cupola, on which is 
placed a colossal figure of Justice, holding in her 
right hand, which rests on her forehead, a balance, 
ind in her left, a sword pointing to the ground. Jus- 
tice is not blindfold, as she is represented in Europe. 


| 
| 


There are four entrances to the building; one in! 
front, one in the rear, and one in each end. The | 
front, which is the principal, is on the first story, to 
which there is access by a flight of twelve marble | 
steps, rising from which there are sixteen columns | 
supporting a portico immediately over the entrance, | 
also composed of marble. In the centre of the rear | 
of the building, there is a projecting pediment. The | 
entrance in this quarter is also on the first story, by a’! 
flight of free-stone steps. The first story, including | 
the portico, is of the Ionic, the second of the Coxin- 
thian, the attic of the fancy, and the cupola of the | 
composite orders. 

At the front entrance there are five doors leading 
into the lobby, the roof of which is supported by | 
twenty square piers of marble. To the right and left, 
there is a gallery stretching to both ends of the build- 
ing, the floor also of marble. | 

Three stair-cases lead from the first to the second 
story. The principal of these is in the centre, of the 
geometrical construction, with marble steps ; the other 
two are in the gallery, one towards each of the ends, 
of a plain form, and the steps of the same materials. | 
Round the top of the centre stair-case there is a cir- 
cular gallery, iailed in, likewise floored with marble; | 
from which ten marble columns ascend to the ceiling, | 
which here opens and displays a handsome dome, or-| 
namented in great taste with stucco, and giving light} 
{som the top to the interior of the building. Another| 
gallery runs in the centre from one end to the other. Hic 

The entrances at the ends lead to the basement} 
story, through the middle of which there is an arched | 
passage or gallery, stretching from one end to the 
other. 





}iment in the hands of others; 


ito have elicited from the unsuspecting prisoners. 


la description as to excite a suspicion of their truth, 


|in which, however, she chose to change the scene of 
action from Hughson’s to another alehouse, kept by JUrY In the following terms : 





The foundation-stone of this noble bailding was 


7 
laid on the 26th September, 1803, during the mayor-| the innocent were doomed to suffer for the guilty; 
alty of Edward Livingston, E'sq., and ata time when) for the same potent spirit of evil seemed to have 
the yellow fever prevailed in the city. It was finished} usurped the throne of reason in New-York, which, 
in 1812, and the expense, exclusive of the furniture, | half a century before, had produced such disgraceful! 
amounted to half a million of dollars. barbarity in some of the villages in 

The City Hail was originally intended for, and is! the eastern states. This infatuation daily and hourly 
now applied to, the use of the common council, in|) augmented, until the famous gun-powder plot was 
\their different meetings respecting the affairs of the, nearly forgotten, and the history of Salem witchcraft 
l city, and for the judges of the courts of law to hold | had dwindled into the insignificance of a nursery tale. 
\their sittings, as well as for the various offices con- Ignorant as the blacks in general were, many ot 
nected with those departments. them had sagacity enough to perceive the jeopardy 
in which no shield 
against the shafts of persecution which were now 
flying in every direction. 
vinced that their only chance of safety consisted in 


| scenes of fanatic 





of a situation innocence was 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 
INTOLERANCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1711. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The curtain rises, and the play begins 


They soon became con- 





being beforehand with others in the work of confes- 
sion and accusation ; and many of them were induced, 
, by the hope of life and pardon, to acknowledge them 
|selves guilty of crimes of which they were perfectly 
| mnocent. 





Those who were put on their trials were 


|, cheated with a mockery of justice, having no advo- 


THE proclamation of the lieutenant-governor, offer- 


| 
ing an indemnity, and a tempting pecuniary reward, | 
|| ing retaimed on the opposite side, and arranged against 


cate to defend them, every counsellor in the city be- 


to any one who would give testimeny against the un- ' ' ' 
- . . 1 ;w le We ) uce é "oe ° 
fortunate negroes, produced such effects as might) them ; while thets ant of education and legal intel 


have been anticipated ligence, rendered them easy victims of imposition. 
an ‘ ' - 


Mercenary wretches, of every 

complexion, totally ignorant of the facts to which | 
they testified, came forward, and boldly accused any called Cwsar and Prince, who expiated 
one, black or white, against whom they happened tu|| their offences on the without making any 
}bear an enmity. Mary Burton was merely an instru-| | confe ssions or disclosures respecting the plot in which 
but there were several! Such wick- 
ed and unpardonable * stubbornness and obstinacy,” 


The first victims of this popular excitement were 
| two slaves, 


gallow 3. 


| they were supposed to be active agents. 
on the same side of the question, who were actuated 
solely by selfish or malignant motives. 

Among the latter, was a fellow named Arthur Price, 
who had been accused of stealing the governor’s goods 
during the fire at the fort, and for which cus he} 
Having access to the cells of the 


as it was called, demanded a signal example to deter 
The 


, therefore, hung in chains, nea: 


others from thus dy ing in an impenitent state. 
body of C 
the site of our present City Hall, where it remained 


wsar was 


was now in prison. exposed to the public view—a revolting spectacle, 
suspected negroes, he formed the plan of recommend-| Which would not be endured in the present liberal 
ling himself to the ma gistrates by acting the part of a| 
pimp. In this capacity he succeeded so well, that his, 
own crime was entirely overlooked, while he daily | 
fabricated some new confessions, which he pretended | 
It) 


is true that many of his stories were of so romantic 


and enlightened 

On the day following the execution of Caesar and 
Prince, Quack himself, the real incendiary who fired 
the governor’s house at the fort, 


was taken into cus- 
red at the 
bar, in company with another culprit, haows by the 
; name of Cuffee, both of whom pleaded not guilty, 
and were immediately put upon their trials. As the 
reader may be curious to see a specimen of judicial 


tody, and, in a short time afterwards, arraig 


even with the panic-struck magistrates theiselves; 
|yet such was the state of the public mind at this pe-| 


re j le . . ’ , 
iriod, that the more extravagant the tale, the more | investigation under the colonial dynasty, we shall 


readily was it believed. | here present a brief abstract of this important trial. 
- | "yr 
Margaret Kerry also made an ample confession, | he attorney-general having opened the proceed 


ings in the usual manner, addressed the court and 
one John Romme, against whom she entertained some | May it please your honours, and you, gentlemen 
‘private pique. In consequence of her depositions, | of the jury— 
new warrants were immediately issued for the appre- | “* This is a cause of very great expectation, it be 
hensiow of many negroes not before implicated ; and ling, as I conceive, a matter of the utmost importancs 
had not Romme himself absconded, he would doubt- | that ever yet came to be tried in this province ; where- 
less ligve been condemned on her single unsupported || fore, before I call the witnesses to prove these two 
testimony. I shall brieNy mention to you some 
Informers were now rapidly increasing ; the ma-! thing concerning this mystery of iniquity in general, 
gistrates were incessantly engaged, and “the grand, how and where it was formed and carried on, and 
jury daily presenting indictments against the parties | what share these two criminals had in it. 
accused. ‘The accusation of Mary Burton, Arthur | ** Gentlemen—anot only these two negroes, but di- 
Price, or the celebrated * Irish Newfoundland beau-! vers others, and several white people, as will appeai 
ty,’ as Margaret Kerry was called, was deemed suf-| to you in the course of our evidence, have been con 
ficient to enthetios the conviction of any one, what | cerned with these wretched offenders, in this most 


! negroes guilty, 


‘ever might be their complexion or condition. In short, '| wicked and devilish conspiracy. 
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a : . ce eee , : of 
** Gentlemen, you will hear from the mouths of! white people of this place, and to lay the whole town || him into a state of dejection so foreign to his genera! 


our witnesses, that these two negroes, with divers! in ashes? | character, that it was remarked with surprise and 
others, frequently met at the house of one John Hugh-) —« Ye that were for destroy ing us without weoes,| concern, not only by every member of the governor's 
son, in this city. It was there they were harboured—! ., abject wretches, the eatentts of the mattenel the family, but also by every one else with whom he had 
there was the place of their general rendezvous—and garth, are treated here with tenderness and humanity; the least frequent or casual intercourse. In vain 
there it was this hellish conspiracy was brooded, form- and, I wish I could not say, with too great indulgence Marshail rallied him on the subject; a melancholy 
ed, consented, and agreed to. [It was there that these | 4).5. for you have grown wanton with excess of liber- | Smile was all that even his liveliest sallies could elicit 
two negroes and the rest of the conspirators came to ty, and your idleness has proved your ruin, having Howard had suddenly become an altered man, and 
a resolution of burning the king’s house at the fort, given you the opportunities of forming this villanous |2° human being—with two exceptions—could divin: 
and this whole town, and of murdering the inhabitants | ang detestable conspiracy ; a scheme compounded of the cause. Lavinia easily read the secret which he 
as they should come to extinguish the flames—crimes, ‘the blackest and foulest vices—treachery, blood- 4ared not reveal, and Ury had only to judge by his 
gentlemen, so astonishingly cruel and detestable, that thirstiness, and ingratitude. But be not deceived, God own feelings to be convinced of the fact. 

one would think that they never could have entered | Ajmighty only can and will proportion punishments |= 
into the minds, much less the resolution of any but a | to men’s offences ; ye that have shown no mercy here, | DESULTORY SELECTIONS 
conclave of devils to execute; and yet such monsters) and have been for destroying all about ye, and in- | nn le sa ting ce 
in iniquity are these two criminals and the rest of, yolving them in one general massacre and ruin, what | 
their confederates. hopes can ye have of mercy in the other world? For MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

* Gentlemen, it will likewise appear to you, by) shall not the Judge of all the earth doright? Let me | M. Bacon tells us, in his Elements of Vocal Science, that 
Quack’s own confession—as we shall, in the course of | jy compassion advise ye then; there are but a few it is a favourite notion of his, that the best way to begin the 
our evidence for the king upon this trial, show youm moments between ye and eternity; ye ought there- instruction of a singer would be, te teach him to tune an 
that in prosecution of such their most abominable) fore seriously to lay to heart these things; earnestly instrament, or, perhaps, to play on the violin, while the first 
conspiracies, the king's house was by him—at the in- | and sorrowfully to bewail your monstrous and crying vocal exercises are going om, adding, that bis epinice ic 
stigation of the rest of the conspirators—set on fire, | eins, tu this sane extremity ; alk Sn wie sean confirmed by the fact, that Madame Mave was originally 
burnt down, and consumed. ably entertain any hopes of mercy at the hands of ns anlar pypareng , “Gn a carenatian,” says te, aaah 

+ And as to Cufee, we shell chow you that be is! Got we amen chew merer here ; Sacaliel I lately had with that lady, she fully confirmed my idea, by 

: . J +) : 5 yourselves, and make | assuring me, that had she a daughter, she should learn the 
doubtless guilty of the charge against him. what amends ye can before ye leave us, for the mis- | fiddle before she sung anote. For, said Madame M., how 

** Gentlemen, the eyes of the inhabitants of this chief you have already done, by preventing any more can you best convey a just notion of slight variations in th: 
city are upon you, relying on and confiding in you, being done. Do not flatter yourselves, for the same | pitch ofa note’? Bya fixed instrument? no; by the voice! 
that by the justice of your verdict in this cause this) measure which you give us here will be measured to 29; but by sliding the finger upon the string, you instant- 
day, the peace and safety of this city and province | you again in the other world; ye must confess your ly make the most nuinute variation visibly, as well as audi 
may, for the future, be secured to them; which at pre-| whole guilt as to the offences of which ye stand con- ly, pavcegeee. Gacaneaees 
— examples are made—seem very pre | victed, =e os vawe ye will presently receive judg- THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STEWART. 

‘ S. |ment; ye must discover the whole scene of iniquity |) 

** Gentlemen, it is in you the people in general | which has been contrived in this monstrous confede- 4 seals : : : 
place their hopes and expectations of their future se-| racy, the chief authors and actors, and all and every one er “al tie ane e ae & ee eee 
curity and repose; that they may sit securely in their the parties concerned, aiding and assisting therein, che meget as of Genaste. History cons _ — r nei 

’ ’ F 3 S vere ly unf at Their calamities con 

own houses, and rest quietly in their beds, no one! that by your means a full stop may be put to this hor- oat aecmgpeimss eg ctnr ; 

: ’ i : tinued with unabating succession during three hundred 
daring to make them afraid. rible and devilish undertaking. And these are the | an4 ninety years. 

* IT shall now proceed to examine the witnesses for | only means left ye to show mercy; and the only rea- | Robert III. broke his heart, because his oldest son, Ro 
the king, to support the charge against each of these | sonable grounds ye can go upon, to entertain any | bert, was starved to death, and his youngest, James, was 
criminals; and can make no doubt, gentlemen, but ‘hopes of mercy at the hands of God, before whose made a captive. James I. after having beheaded three ot 


when you have heard the evidence against them, you) jJUdgment-seat ye are so soon to appear. | his nearest kindred, was assassinated by his own uncle— 
. , , | : . <— | who we P sath for it. Jame was slain by 
will, fer your own sakes, your oaths’ sakes, and for|| Here ye must have justice, for the justice of hu- jj h as tortured to death & ames If. was : " 

; ; the bursting of acannon. James III. when flying from th« 


ace i * vo ; . . _ al! » P > -ertak t@e 

he pene, git and wcuity of Jour county, nda} man laws has at length overtaken ye: an ve ough testo fn i end mare 
. ° i} 7 oe eee a eorenrwdsier cottage, into which he had been taken for assistance 

The witnesses for the king were then called and | wondrous act of Providence, that your treacheries and | 7, .e5 IV. fell in Flodden field, James V. died of grief for 
examined ; among whom, as a matter of course, were | Villanies have been discovered; that your plot and | ¢he wilful ruin of his army at Solway Frith. Henry Stuait 
Mary Burton and Arthur Price, together with two or contrivances, your hidden works of darkuess, have’ —Lord Darnley—was assassinated and blown up in his 
three blacks, who were prepared to swear aw ay any been brought to light, and stopped in their career ;) castle. Mary Stuart was beheaded in England. James | 
one’s life, provided they thereby had a chance of that in the same net which you have hid so privily and VI. died, not without suspicion of being poisoned by 


: . , . : “ki “harles ras beheaded at Whi 
saving their own. In the present instance, however, |for others your own feet are taken; that the same | Lord Buckingham. Charles 1. was beheaded at Whit 
| hall. Charles 1. was exiled for many years. James II. 


there could be no doubt of the guilt of the prisoners, mischief which you have contrived for éthers, and : re 5: ‘ 
twithstandi thei “i ; “ly : art ex cut d. is at leneth fallen upon your lost his crown, and died in banishment. Anne, after a 

notwithsta g . . rotest: ; lav part executed, is at le alle : : : 

nm ithstanding newr most solemn protestations of | have in Ff , . > hich I I : ; reign which, though glorious, was rendered unhappy by 

innocence. The jury, of course, returned a verdict oWn pates, whereby the sentence which I am oD ‘ | party disputes, died of a broken heart, occasioned by the 














By reverting to the history of England, it will be see, 





of guilty, when the poor wretches were addressed by | pronounce will be justified against ye; which is, | quarrels of her favourite servants. The posterity of Jame 
Hlorsmanden, in a speech of the most unfeeling se- |  “ That you, and each of you, be carried from hence [J], died wretched wanderers in foreign lands. scotch Pape 
verity, of which the following passages will furnish to the place from whence you came, and from thence | 

the reader a general idca. | to che place of execution, where you, and each of you, | CIRCASSIAN BEAUTIES. 


I understand, from a gentleman who has travelled mor: 


* Quack and Culfee, the criminals at the bar: you | Shall be chained to a stake, and burnt to death; and 
: | 


both now stand convicted of one of the most horrid |the Lord have mercy upon your poor, wretched souls.” |! jn the interior than most persons, that the Circassian beau 
i sti : yi San | ; , | ty icl » hear s h va i, is by means gene 
and detestable pieces of villany that ever satan in-|| In the meantime, the Flamborough man-of-war, | 'Y which we hear so much vaunted, is by no means g 


stilled into the heart of human creatures to put in) whose term of service on this station had expired, *. “ 

ractic ye, and tl tof ] } i t 1 for England iu d of it, the most extraordinary pains are taken with them 
yractice: ye, and the rest of your colk shy as preparing to sail for Eng $4 ward was ; . 
} ye, your colour, though you | was preparing ( ngland; and Howai 5\\ and every means is resorted to in order to improve and 


ral or common; but when girls of a tender age give promis 


are called slaves in this country, yet are you all far, ordered by her commander to hold himself in readi- |) ¢561::en their charms with their increasing years : this ear¢ 
very far, from the condition of other slaves in other) ness for the voyage. ‘This circumstance suddenly action Millian ai accomplishes the object ” Ifthe parents 
countries; nay, your lot is superior to that of thou-. awoke the enamoured lieutenant from the dream of succeed, they prefer selling them to the Turks and othe: 
sands of white people. You are furnished with all | bliss in which he had been revelling. For the first) rigid Mahometans, to marrying them to even the richesi 
the necessaries of life, meat, drink, and clothing.! time a full conviction of the state of his affections was , chiefs of the country. Self-interest, or sordid motives may 
vithout care, in a much better manner than you could! forced upon his mind, together with the utter hope- and no doubt do, predominate in such transactions ; but still 
provide for yourselves, were you at liberty, as the mi- | lessness of the passion which he had been almost un-, ‘e parents defend the practice, upon the principle of soli 


avle c iti j i i i i » for their welfare and happiness, it being the only 
serable condition of many free people here of your) consciously indulging. He was too well acquainted citude for t ‘ APE mg “he om 
' \ ’ af method which parerts have of improving the lot of thei 


complexion might abundantly convince you. What. with the character of Governor Clarke to believe that bemdeome danghters, whe are destined, at all events, for 
then could prompt you to undertake so vile, sc wick- he would listen for a moment to proposals for his ‘the harem. The rich Asiatic, who pays a high price for a 
ed, so monstrous, so execrable and hellish a scheme, daughter's hand from a suitor of inferior rank and |». autiful wife, treats her with great kindness, convinced 
as to murder and destroy your own masters and bene-, fortune. This conviction, with the certainty of a that his success with the fair ones in Paradise will depend 
factorseenay, to destroy, root and branch, all the. speedy and perhaps an eternal separation, plunged’ on his behaviour to the sisterhood ou earth. By being dis» 
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JOHN SMITH. 

During the trial of a recent case in England, a most 
laughable scene occurred. A Mr. John Smith had, it ap- 
peared, been subpenaed by the plaintiffs, and another Mr 
Johu Smith by the defendants, The latter Mr. John Smith 
had, by some accident, got mto the witness box, as a wit 
ness for the plaintifis, and was giving evidence which made 








posed of to rich Mussulmen, they are, therefore, sure to! 
live in affluence, and in a state by no means degrading, ac-| 
cording to Mahometan notions, their prophet having per- | 
mitted the seraglio. But if they fall into the hands of their ; 
own chiefs, their lot is comparatively wretched, as they board, over which he appears to be moving three little 
have very little respect for the sex. Such is the opinion of ) balls. He has one of these balls in his right hand, while 
the Circassian parents on this curious subject. Joues’ Trav. in his left he holds ® tablet covered with written charac- 
||ters. On the edge of the bas-relief is the word Abcar in 
PAINS OF RESPONSIBILITY. | the Etruscan character. Professor Orioli, of Bologna, has 
. lately published a dissertation on this curious fragment ot | 
Lord Collingwood frequently passed the whole night _ ‘ancient art, in which he expressés his belief that the figure 
the quarter-deck, a practice which, in circumstances of dif- ‘represents an ancient calculator, and that the tablet in his 
ficulty, he continued to the latest years of his life. When, ‘hand exhibits Etruscan arithmetical cyphers. He sup- 
rear eer Ee “ re est Rie Stent Edemtenant Chae, @ poses that the word Abcar should be Abacar, from Abacus; 
who had gained his entire confidence, that they must not | 14 that the three little balls are the abacali of Plinv.— 
leave the deck for the night, and that officer has endeavour- go oy x yyi, chap. 9.—Professor Orioli likewise endemeure 
ed to persuade him that there was no occasion for it, 48 4 | ¢ determine the numerical value of the table. and to ex- 
good look-out was kept, and represented that he was al- plain the process of the calculation. Sphyns. 
most exhausted with fatigue, the admiral would reply, “ I 
fear you are—you have need of rest ; so go to bed, Clavell, 
and I will watch myself.” Very frequently have they slept 
together on a gun, from which Admiral Collingwood would 
rise, from time to time, to sweep the horizon with his night- | 


CURIOUS FRAGMENT OF ANCIENT ART. f 


There is, in the Royal Museum of Paris, an Etruscan) 
bas-relief, representing a man sitting ata sort of chess- 





against their case. 

Mr. Alderson, who was counsel for the plaintiffs, ob- 
served, with a look of surprise, and amidst the laughter of 
the whole court, ‘Why, surely, this must be the wrong 








witness |" 

Mr. Brougham.—* Why, I don't know what you would 
have; better testimony | never beard—laughter—and the 
name is 50 Very Uncommon that your anneot be mistaken tu 
your man.”’—Much lau iter 

Mr. Alderson, to the witness—‘ Were you subpa@nacd 
by the plaintiff, sir?" 

Witness.—* No, sir, by the defendant.” 


j CANZONET.—PRETTY FAIRY. 
Mr. Alderson.—*‘ Then, sir, what business had you to 


SHE WORDS WAITTES, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, | cust yourself into the box as a v itness for the plaintiff’ 





Witness,—* I heard my name called 
any other John Smith in court 


BY MISS MARY LINWOOD 








lass, lest the enemy should escape in the dark Pretty fairy, pretty fairy, of I view thee Mr. Alderson. Isther 
Dancing in the moonbeams o'er the lilies pale | Several voices at once.—* Ves."’—Much laughter 
KOTZEBUE. | Pretty fairy, thou art gone when [ pursue thee | Mr. Brougham.—* Oh! ay, there you have them, twen 


Lost within the blue-bells down in the vale 
Couldst thou lend me thy light wings 
I would fly where Lindor sings 
‘To the waters mute, 
The breathing flute, 
Or harmony of strings. 
If his song were not of me 
1 would quit him silently, 
Then drop into a fairy-cup, and warble blythe as he 
Could | learn thy magic art, 
1 would creep within his heart ; 
There, with tender wiles 
And kindling smiles, 
Perform the Syren’s part 
It my feat survived the hour, 
I would trust Love's fleeting power 
While, with fairy skill town. The action was brought to recover a compensation 
I reared at will | in damages for an assault committed by the defendant after 
A rosy, nuptial bower | a drunken frolic, while the plaintif® was driving him home 


The assault consisted of a violent blow, by which his left 


} ty in a breath. Only take them all in succession, and you 
may possibly find the man you want at last; but a better 
witness than the one who just left the box you w ill not find 


The play of this celebrated author, which, on our stage, | 
1s called the Stranger, produced very contrary effects when | 
it was brought forward on the Theatre Francois in Paris, as | 
is evinced by the two following anecdotes :—A young man | 
being violently in love with the sister of his friend, solicited | 
her hand, obtained his request, and impatiently waited for 
the day which was to confirm his felicity. On the evening 
previous to the day fixed upon for the sacred ceremony, he 
accompanied his mistress, her mother, and brother, to a 
representation of the piece here alluded to. In all the inte- 
resting scenes, the young lover appeared greatly ailected; 
he saw his future brother-in-law shedding tears, and his mo- 
ther weeping abundantly, while the young lady smiled with 
contempt at the whole exhibition! After the play was over, 
he handed the ladies to their carriage, and immediately 
took leave of them, whispering as follows, to his constant 
friend and inseparable companion: “I shall never marry 
vour sister! The woman who can, without being affected, 
witness the contrition of an honest mind that has erred, is A work, just published by Mr. Charles Ewer, entitled plaintiff suffered great pain and inconvenience. The case 
not a fit wife for a man of honour.” Some days after, a“ Death's Doings,” has an engraving “representing a YOUN, jy.61f was not of importance, but the examination of one of 


to-day ."’"—Increased laughter 
At length Mr. John Smith, subpenaed for the plaintiff’ 
being put into the box and sworn, deposed as Mr. John 


| Smith was expected to depose Eng: Paper 





A CUNNING ISAAC, 

The following laughable case occurred at the Lancaste: 
| Assizes, Williamson v. Berry. Mr. Brougham said, the plain 
| cif, Anthony Williamson, is an industrious tradesman ol 
| Kendal; the defendant is the son of an alderman of that 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
eye was severely cut; and, as it was a long time healing, Ue 


gentleman, rather advanced in the vale of life, was at the mother—one of the fashionables of the day —seated at her 9). witnesses excited much mirth in the court 


same play, listening to every sentence with philosophical | piano, while her dressing-maid is showing her some dresses Isaac Kinley examined by Mr. Brougham.—" How old 
ittention ; he happened, however, to cast his eyes into one which have just been sent home from her mantua-maker is the defendant?” 

of the opposite boxes, where he saw a young lady of bis ac- | Death is seated in an easy chair beside her, acting in the isaac.—“1 can’t tell; I’ve not the registry of his birth 
quamtance—whom he was on the eve of marrying—bathed | capacity of a nurse, and holding in its arms an wntant, which | apout me.”"—A laugh 

im tears, and visibly moved by the passing scene of wo. appears to be dying from want of suitable nourishment Mr. Brougham.—* 1 dare say you have not. Pray are 


he tender interest the young lady took in the representa- | Death is forcing into the infaut’s mouth a spoon. This is yoy parish clerk ?” 
‘ion was attended by bad consequences for her. Her rich | accompanied by the following poetical illustration :* Isaac.—“ No, nor a lawyer's clerk either.” 


admirer wrote to her the next day, and surrendered every | THE MOTHER. Mr. Brougham.—*" Well, do you think he is twenty o1 
, » > H . 9 p ! .: ™ ° . : 
rretension to her hand and person. mae Sieh enathite Baia tie | two hundred years old ! 
Na youthiul mother, do no £ m4 1 
} ay + 3 ? | Isaac.—** He is neither the one or the other; but I think 





THE WANT OF MONEY. | 
There is one class of persons who are always in want of 
money, from the want of spirit to make use of it. Such per- | 
sons are much to be pitied. They live in want, in the midst 
of plenty—dare not touch what belongs to the m—are afraid 
to say that their soul is their own—have their wealth locked 
up from them by fear and meanness, as eflectually as by 
holts and bars—scarcely allow themselves a coat to their 
backs, or a morsel to eat—are in dread of coming to the 
parish all their lives—and are not sorry when they die, io 
think that they shall no longer be an expense to themsclves— 

according to the old epigram : 

“ Here lies Father Clarges, 
Who died to save charges 

CURE FOR THE AGUE, 
Pe following is a never-failing cure for the ague :—The 
patient, on finding a fit coming on, should take a tea-spoon- 
ul of flour of brimstone in a glass of port wine, and imme- 
diately go to bed, repeating the dose at the approach of 
every subsequent fit, which will not exceed two or three at 


New M. Mag 





the most Mechanics’ Magazine. 





A painter, whose talents were but indifferent, turned 
vhysician. He was asked the reason of it. “In paint- } 
ing.” auswered he, ‘all the faults are exposed to the | 
eye; but in physic they are buried with the patient. and 


‘khough pleasures lure, and flattery court the« 
Sooth thy sick infant's mourning cry, 
And wake the smile that must transport thec 


Life has no charm so deep, so dear, 
As that soft tie thou blindly leavest— 
No love so constant and sincere 
As that which fills the heart thou crievest 


In all the bloom of beauty’s pride, 
In all ambition’s vainest splendour, 
Ne’er was thy woman’s heart supplied 
With bliss so pure, with joy so tender 


Canst thou forsake that joy so soon? 


Canst thou forget the lips which blessed thee 
When bending o'er this precious boon 
The father wept while he caressed thee 


Is it for gaudes of dress and dance 
Thou canst renounce a claim so holy, 
To win the warm insulting glance 
And woo the praise of idle folly 


Then vo !—a fair, but fragile flower, 
A dazzling, heartless, careless beauty 
To risk thy fame—to lose thy power — 
That power which dwells alone with duty 


Go! and thy bosom’s lord offend, 
Consign thy suff’ ring babe to sorrow— 

Death, the kind nurse, its woes will end— 
Thy boy shall grace his arms to-morrow 





|| he is between both.”’—Laughter 
Mr. Brougham.—*‘ Is he an old man’ 
Isaac.—* | don’t think he is; he is no* married ” 
Cross-examined by Mr. Williams for the defendant.-- 
“Isaac, you have lately been out of court, can you tell me 
| if it be cold?” 
Isaac.—** Whatever it may be out, it's warm enough in 
| —CGreat laughter 
Mr. Williams. —‘ Have you drank any thing to-day? 
Isaac.—"* Have you drank any thing yourself?’’-A laug); 
|| Mr. Williams.—*‘ No, my friend, | have not I repeat 
my question—have you drank any thing to-day?” 
Isaac.—* And a very impudent question it is."-Laughter 
Mr. Baron Hullock.—* Unless you answer the question, 
I will send you to a place where may will soon grow cold 
Isaac.—* Well, I will answer it; I did drink, decidedly 
Mr. Williams.—* Very well, you may go down; tak 


care, lest you fall backwards 


i 
| 
| 
i 
‘ 


Isaac.— Have you any more questions to ask me ?”— 
| More laughter 
Mr. Brougham.—‘' I perecive my learned friend has met 
with his match at last 
Isaae.—“ Ay! and it was time for him to meet with 
j, one.’’—Roars of iaughter ° 


| The witness then stretched forth his hand, and pointed 
at the learned counsel—Mr. Williams—in such a comix 


manner, that the whole court was convulsed with laughte: 





os * The story entitled “The Ball,” inserted on the next pa ! 
Seay — ’ ’ ’ D page of this 
ene gets off more easily, umber, is also an illustration of the plate referred to above. —E£d. —cven Liston could not have done the thing better 
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THE REPOSITORY. The | new dress was tried on; its effects extolled by| 
eens ____________|'the maid, and admitted by the lady, who remember- 
gnc a maw wenn aucssane enate’s Bowes. ee to have read or heard of some beauty whose charms 
|| were always most striking when she first appeared 
THE BALL. | after a temporary confinement. The carriage was 
“Even if I were not prevented by this unlooked- | | announced, and she was actually descending when the, 
for engagement from accompanying you to the ball | low wail of the baby broke on her ear, and she recol- | 
to-night, my love,”’ said the Honourable Alfred Sey-| lected that, inthe confusion of hermind during thetime | 
mour to his beautiful young wife, ‘ you must never- | devoted to dress and anticipated triumph, she had for- 
theless have declined it, for the child is evidently | gotten to send for the medical friend of the family. | 
unwell; look how the pulses throb in his little throat, || 
Sophia !”—* So they always do, I believe. I really | ance she determined to remain at home; but unfortu-| 
wish you were less of a croaker and caudle-maker, | nately reconsidered, and went before the arrival of the 
my dear; however, to make you easy, I will send for) doctor ;—’tis true, she left messages, and various or- \ 
Doctor Davis immediately. As to the ball, as I am) ders, and so far fulfilled a mother's duties, but she) 
expected, and have gone to the trouble and camel yet closed her eyes to the evident weakness of her | 
of a new dress, and have not been out for such a long, | boy, and contented herself with determining to return | 
long time, really I think I ought to go.” as soon as it was possible. | 
* You would not leave my boy, Lady Sophia, if” | But who could return while they found themselves 
—‘* Not if there is the least danger, certainly ; nor if) ‘the admired of all, and when at least the adoration | 
the doctor should pronounce it ill; but I do not be-| of eyes saluted her from him whom she well knew it \ 
lieve it is so—I see nothing particular about the child, || was cruelty or sin to attract?’ The observation forced | 
for my part.” | upon her of Miss Somerville’s melancholy looks told | 
As the young mother said this, she cast her eyes her this, and compelled her to recollect that she was 
on the child, and saw, in its lithe heavy eyes, some-| without a husband, and therefore critically situated ; | 
thing which she felt assured was particular—she saw, and as ‘in the midst of life we are in death,” so she | 
moreover, more strikingly than ever, the likeness it) proved, that in the midst of triumph we may be hum- | 
bore to a justly beloved husband, and in a tone of bled—in the midst of pleasure be pained ; and she re- |! 
self-correction added, * Poor little fellow, I do think | solved to fly from the scene of gayety more quickly | 
you are not quite the thing ; and should it prove so, |, than she had come. 
mamma will not leave you for the world.” But numerous delays arose, each of which harass- 
The countenance of the father brightened, and he | ed her spirits not less than they retarded her move-| 
departed, assured that the claims of nature would soon | ;ments, and she became at length so annoyed as to| 
fully triumph over any little lingering Jove of dissi-| lose all her bloom, and hear herself as much condoled | 
pation struggling for accustomed indulgence ; and, | ‘with on her looks as she had but a few hours before | 
as he bade her good by, he did not wonder that a star | | been congratulated: she felt ill, and was aware that} 
so brilliant desired to exhibit its rays in the hemis- she merited to be ill, and had a right to expect re- | 
phere alluded to, which was one in the highest circle || proaches from her husband, not less on account of| 
of fashion. Nevertheless, as he could not be present | herself than her child; and whilst in this state of | 
himself, he thought it, on the whole, better that she | ‘perplexity, was summoned to her carriage by her ser-| 
should be a A young nobleman, who had been, vants, who, in the confusion occasioned by messen- || 
his rival, and wore the willow some time after their | gers trom home, as well as from herself, had in-) 
murriage, had lately paid marked attention to a young | creased her distress. 
beauty every way likely to console him; and Mr.|| The young mother arrived in time to see the face 
Seymour thought it would be a great pity if his lady, | of her dying child distorted by convulsions, and to 
whom he had not seen for some months, should, by meet from her husband anger, reproach, and con-| 
appearing before him in the full blaze of beauty— tempt. She was astonished, even terrified, by wit- | 
unaccompanied by that person whose appearance hessing the death of the innocent being she had for- |) 
would instantly recall the sense of her engagement—_ | saken i in a moment so critical ; and bitter was the sor- || | 
indispose his heart for that happy connexion to which row and remorse which arose from offending him who | 
he had shown this predilection. | had hitherto loved her so fondly, and esteemed her | 
Unfortunately, the fond husband gave indication | so highly. These emotions, combining With other | 
of his admiration alike in looks and words; and, as|| causes, rendered her soon the inhabitant of a sick-bed, | 
the fair young mother turned from him to her mirror,! and converted a house so lately the abode of happi- | 
she felt, for a moment, displeased that her liege lord || ness and hope, into a scene of sorrow, anxiety, and | 
should be less solicitous than herself to “ witch the | death. Lady Sophia, after much suffering, recover- 
world” with her beauty; and whilst in this humour, H led her health ; but when she left her chamber, she be- | 
she called her maid to show her the turban and dress | came sensible that, although pity and kindness were | 





| 

















Angry with herself, in the first moment of repent- i 


SS 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 








THE CEREMONY OF TAKING THE VEIL. 


BY AN EYE WITNESS. 








Palermo, 
My Dear M . On Sunday evening last, we 
had an invitation from the duke and duchess of Mon- 





\talba, to the convent of the Sacred V irgins, to sec 


two of their daughters take the veil. When the 
daughters of the Sicilian nobility undergo this cere- 
mony, it is customary for the royal family, and the 
nobility of rank, to attend by invitation of the pa- 
rents. The company so invited, occupy the parlour, 
,or entrance-hall of the convent. The door which 
|leads from the hall to the interior of the convent, is 
always open on these occasions. On each side of 
the entrance sat the young ladies who were now soon 
to renounce the world and all its vanities. One of 
them was extremely beautiful—the other was a fine 
interesting girl, with « sweet expression of counte- 
nance. They were dressed in court dresses, agreea- 
bly to the custom which prevails on these occasions. 

The eldest daughter wore a pink satin slip, with a 
lace dress of the same colour thrown over it, which 
was richly embroidered with silver. Her neck was 
nearly covered with diainonds, and her bandeau was 
profusely ornamented with the richest jewels. Her 
| headdress was tasteful, and elegant, beyond any thing 
I had ever seen, either in my own, or any other coun- 
try. Her hair, which was dark brown, fell in ringlets 
down one side of her head and neck, and the whole 
lof her tresses sparkled with diamonds. A white lace 
veil, embroidered with silver, was fastened on the 
back of her head with a brooch of diamonds; a little 
below the first fastening, the veil was tastefully braid- 
ed again with diamonds, and from thence fell grace- 
fully over her shoulders down to her feet. 

On the front of her head, she wore a rich fedra of 
‘the largest diamonds I had ever seen, which were 
disposed of in the form of a crown: in short, her 
head was nearly covered with the most precious stones, 
save where a few stray ringlets crept from among 
them over her beautiful forehead. A plume of the 


bird of Paradise, tastefully disposed on one side of 


her head, completed the coup d’cil of her dress. The 
other sister was dressed in the same manner, with the 
exception that her dress was white. Thus adorned, 
the two females waited the approach of that how 
which was destined to shut cut the world, and all its 
hopes and joys for ever. Immediately around the 
young ladies, sat their mother and sisters, and their 
nearest friends, all as richly habited as themselves, 
excepting only the diamonds, which, on this occa- 
sion, were all literally heaped on the intended nuns. 


| All the visiters were dressed in the same style of 


splendour. Diamonds glittering, and white plumes 
waving, threw over the whole of this part of the con- 





“in which she intended to appear.” | shown to her situation, esteem and confidence were | vent a gay and brilliant effect, which was increased 

“ Lauk! my lady! why sure you intends it yet-— withdrawn. She had no child to divert the melan-! by the profusion of lights, and still more by the con- 
did ever any body hear of such a thing as going for choly of her solitary hours, and, what was of more | trast produced by the simple, sable habits of the nuns, 
to stay at home when you are all prepared? W hy, “consequence, no husband who could condole with her | who crowded the interior of the room behind the two 
you've been out of sight ever so long because you | on its loss—silence of the past was the utmost act of |sisters, who were thus splendidly decorated and nu- 


was not fit to be seen, as one may say ; but now that) tenderness to which Mr. Seymour could bring him- 
you are more beautifuller than ever, by the same rule self on this subject, which recurred to him with re-| 
you should go ten times as much—do pray, my lady, newed pain when his anxiety was removed for the 
begin directly—ah! I knows what I know. Miss life of one still dear, though no longer invaluable. 
Somerville may look twice ere she catches my lord,,| And all this misery, the fearful prospect of a long 
if so be he sees you in this here plume ; cold broth is life embittered by self- reproach, useless regret, and 
soon warm, they say.” lost affection, was purchased by a new dress and an 
Could it be that this vulgar nonsense—the senseless ignorant waiting-maid—a risk so full of danger, and 
tirade of low flattery and thoughtless stimulation to er- so fatal in effect, was incurred, to strike a min al- 
rer—could atfect the mind of the high-born and highly | re: ady refused, and wound a woman who never injured 
educated Lady Sophia? Alas! yes—a slight spark will her. Such are the despicable efforts of vanity for 


ignite dormant vanity, and the love of momentary tri- temporary distinction, and such the deplorable con- | 


| merously attended. I wish some eminent painter 
‘had been present—the scene altogether was wonder- 
|fully imposing, and presented one of the most inte- 
|resting pictures I ever beheld. 

You may probably imagine that this religious cere 
mony, in connexion with the idea of something like 
an eternal separation from the world, and all we love 
within it, would have thrown a melancholy sadness 
over the party that were here assembled. Nothing 
could possibly exceed the gayety and joy that pre- 
vailed all around. The elder sister was in partica- 
larly high spirits. Ter arch eye, and lively counte 


umph surpass the more generous wish of giving hap- sequences of quitting the tender offices of affection nance, appeared but ill adapted to a nun, they would 
piness to others in a sphere distinct from our own. | and transgressing the requisitions of duty. have much better become the coquetish Italien beau 
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ty laughing at a world of lovers at her feet. The A MUSICAL SKETCH. I: makes the count sing like Fi igaro, the countess like 
younger was in good spirits, but she wanted that arch- Apes Marcelina, or Cherubino like Bartolo. Don Juan 
ness and playfulness which seemed natural to the . | has all the factitious graces of a libertine, but his 

MOZART. | songs are neither imitated nor ridiculously repeated 


elder. Having taken refreshment, we left the parlour 
of the convent and proceeded to the church, where|| Mosart was a bright luminary, that at once asto- by his valet Leporello; the peasant has his distinct 


the ceremony of taking the veil was to be performed. | nished and delighted ali musical Europe by the splen- | character, and of course sings in a style quite diffe- 

On theseroccasions, the churches are ornamented || dour of his vast and matchless genius. Like another’ rent from that of the unhappy Elvira; the Commen- 
with great splendour. The walls and columns are! Proteus, all forms were familiar to him; he was a_ datore, by his terrible accents, strikes terror into the 
bung with rich silks, which are literally covered with | mighty painter, who had every colour and tint ready soul of the hearer, and the apparition of the statue is 
gold and silver embroidery, and festooned with wreaths on his palette. In power of design, he was a Ra- a monument which Mozart bas erected to his own 
of artificial flowers. The altars are adorned with | phael; in truth of expression, a Poussin; in colour- glory, of a more imperishable nature than brass: 




















similar magnificence. From the ceilings, great num- lling, a Rubens; and in mightiness of conception, a Exegi movumentam wre perennius. 
bers of chandeliers are suspended, and the churches || Michael Angelo. | ——_—_ — —— 
are full of lights, which, combined with the brilliant|| Though the period of his existence was but too | THE TRAVELLER 
and sparkling decorations of the walls and columns, | short, it was sufficiently extended for his fame: his! — . : : ostepenie 
have, on the first entrance, more the effect of en-| pen was prolific, even to a prodigy, and yet all its) 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 


| productions were masterpieces. ‘The symphony, the | 


chantment than reality. 

Previously to the ceremony commencing which | concerto, the quatuor, the sonata, masses, oratorios, 
we had attended to witness, a procession of the nuns operas—every style, every variety of music he attempt-| modern Greeks, there is an undying interest about 
of the convent, bearing the cross and the image of jed, and excelled in all. Mozart was a creator—not them, and all that relates to their « sacsie land, which 
our Saviour, passed slowly along the gallery of the of a new school, as some critical pretenders would) makes every portion of information respecting them 
church. They were dressed in black, with a veil of | wish to persuade us, and which is an error that ought | desirable. Their political miseries are too well known. 
white lawn hanging from the back of the head to the Ito be rectified—Mozart was a creator as far as re- Some of their domestic customs remain still to be ex- 
ground, and each nun carried in her hand a lighted | garded form, but not as regards fundamentals, for no plained, and these we have collected, and propose to 
torch. As they moved along, they chanted some composer was more strictly classical than he: to this, lay before our readers. It will better suit the nature 
melodious strains, that, at intervals, swelled upon the | all his works bear testimony. If some bold attempts of our miscellany, and we hope, also, the taste of our 
ear, then gradually sunk into a soft and dying close, | at novelty of effect are found in his compositions, they readers, to take these particulars as we have gathered 


like the retiring sounds of an Eolian harp: the effect are but so many inspirations justified by the situa-| them, without attempting a more studied arrange 
| tions which originated them; how different from the ment. We begin with the popular topics of court- 


Mucu as has been written and said respecting the 


was solemn, and awfully impressive. 
Near the high altar, there is a small room, in which far-fetched caprices, and the effects so full of man-) ship and marriage. 
the ceremony takes place, and a narrow grate is the nerism and pretension, which abound in the works of The young men usually select the girls they wish 
only communication between this interior apartment. his frigid imitators. | to marry at some public festival, in the midst of the 
and the church ; behind stand the nuns who take the | Like his illustrious predecessor, Haydn, Mozart amusements and dances which are held on such oc- 
veil ; consequently, they are but partially and imper- | was ope of the most zealous advocates for musical casions, but he must make his declaration to the pa- 
fectly seen. ‘The manner in which the two sisters | unity ; he possessed the talent of producing the hap- rents of the object of his choice. When the proposal! 
conducted themselves on this important and trying | piest motivos, and the admirable art of turning them has once been definitively accepted, the young couple 
occasion, was not only calin and serious, but even all to the best possible account; his tenacity upon just neither see nos speak to each other, nor are they 
dignified ; though some of their intimate friends were, | this point was unyielding, and he compelled every even allowed to meet till the day on which they are 
at the same time, extremely agitated, and in tears. || thing to bend before it. Like a sovereign master, betrothed. In some parts of the Greek islands, the 
Here the scene is indeed changed, and the gayety he commands, and is obeyed; melody, harmony, | suitor is allowed to declare himself at once to the ob- 
which had before prevailed in the convent-parlous,| rhythm, a'l are submissive to his mandate, ready at ject of his passion. For this purpose he contrives to 
was now succeeded by more solemn and sacred feel- his bidding. If the ear be, for a moment, surprise? ;meet her in some pathway or other public place, 
ing. When the young noviciates have vowed to quit and puzzied, it is but a happy and playful sally, ‘where he can throw at her feet an apple, a flower, or 
the vanities of the world, and unite themselves to thrown out with the finest art, in order to retard the) some such trifle. This is considered as a formal de- 
Christ, the elder nuns prepare them for the change principal motivo, and which, when reproduced at the claration of love, an express offer of marriage. In 
they have to undergo. Their rich ornaments and conclusion of a piece, captivates by anew charm. those parts of Greece where it is the custom for the 
costly clothing, the fit habiliments of a gay and sinful) {[t has been said that Mozart sacrificed every thing young men and women to have their exclusive and 
world, are now taken from them, and the plain, sim-! to harmonic effect: nothing can be more unfounded separate amusements, and are never allowed to asso- 
ple dress of the nun, with a rosary of beads, is sub- than such an assertion. It is true that he possessed ciate together, the whole affair is arranged by the re- 
stituted in their place. Their beautiful ringlets are a remarkable richness of harmony, but he was never Jatives or other intermediate agents; and this takes 
next cut off, and the head covered with a white lawn extrav agant in the use of it ; it is always made to bear, place often without the young man ever having seen 
veil. A dead and solemn silence ensues. A funeral a just proportion to the richness of the melody. Any | the maiden who is to be his future wife. After every 
pall is thrown over them, and the death-bell tolls ‘single opera of Mozart has more melody, more genu- thing is arranged, however, they are allowed to see 
their departure from this world of care and wo. I ine song, than a score of the new operas which our) each other once at the house of a relative, at the pub- 
never felt half so solemn and awful as at this mo- modern dilettanti are so fond of extolling, in prefe-'\ic fountain, or at some festival ; and this is the only 
ment the bell * froze the genial current of the soul,” rence to the masterpieces of the good, the real school. interview allowed them previous to their betrothing. 
and suspended for a moment the function of life. If|To what composer are we indebted for a greater’ The ceremony of affiancing is conducted with great 
all ended here, an impression of grief and sadness number of beautiful airs? In his Figaro, his Cle- simplicity. On the evening of the appointed day, the 
would be left upon the mind; but the company ad-/menza di Tito, his Zauberflote, his Don Giovanni, relations and the bride and bridegroom assemble to- 
journ to the convent, the young nuns come to life | what a host of models of this kind! It is true that gether, with a priest, at the house of either the bride 
gain, with the difference of dress only, to enjoy a! Mozart threw all his melody into the vocal part; that or the bridegroom's father. The marriage contract 
little longer the society of the world, and the even- || his airs have a sustained song ; that he did not make js prepared, after which two young women introduce 
ing ends with the same life, spirit, and gayety with | his singers either psalmodize or vocalize upon an. the intended bride, veiled, and present her tothe young 
H. || orchestra which was exclusively in possession of the man, who takes her hand and leads her before the 


vhich it began. Yours, &c. 
priest. They receive his benediction, and then ex- 


{melody, or which, when it leaves an air to the voice, 





AN ITALI AN SPRING. interrupts the latter at every phrase, by little pas- change riags. This ceremony performed, the young 
Spring advanced, and the moantains jooked forth from | sages for the flute or oboe. woman retires, and the relations remain enjoying 
Mozart never makes his song an accessory, resem-| themselves and drinking to the happiness of the in- 


Leneath the snow; the chesnuts began to assume their light | 

und fan-like foliage; the dark ilex and cork-trees which | bling rather the alto part in a symphony, than the tended bride and bridegroom. 
| 

crowned the hills, threw off their burthen of snow; and the | part so essentially appertaining to the voices, that, the betrothing and the nuptials sometimes does not 
eh ra - flower, irae ey ee ase paso even in pieces of music, wholly of the instrumental exceed more than a few hours, or it may be months, 
mali falien biossoms ; the heath perfume e aur; th e- 

Sean rag ae the aur; the me-\' Lind, it is called the song, or air. This is the course or even years. But, however long the duration, the 
ancholy voice of the cuckoo issued from the depths of the . : > et eacl 

iia er : ae , . ; which the partizans of the new musical system pur- betrothed must neither see nor meet cach other. 

ivrests; the swallows returned from their pilgrimage ; and . a , to that fixed for 

in soft moonlight evenings, the nightingales answered one Phree or four days previous to that fixed upon for 


The interval between 


sued, and still pursue, and which led Gretry to ob- 
mother from the copses; the vines with freshest green | Serve, that they had placed the statue in the orchestra, the marriage, the respective parents of the young peo- 
hung over the springing corn, and varied flowers adorned | and the pedestal on the stage. | ple send letters of invitation for the wedding to all 
the banks of each rumning stream, Valperze.' Mozart, ever faithful to truth of expression, never | their relatives and friends, by a young boy, together 
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with a present of a bottle of wine. Whether related 
or pot, every guest who accepts the invitation an- 
nounces his intention of doing so by sending a present 
to the betrothed pair on the evening previous to the 
wedding. This present is entirely at the option of the 
giver; it is most generally a live ram, or a lamb or- 
yamented with ribands and little bells ; or sometimes 
itis merely a quarter of lamb or mutton, intended to 
serve as part of the wedding feast. 


The night previous to the wedding, the guests re-' 


pair, some to the house of the bride’s father, others to 
that of the bridegroom’s; and from that time com- 
mences the grand ceremony on either side. 

A young man, chosen for the occasion, and who 


exercises, in the ceremonies of the day, the functionsof | 


paranyinph, commences them by shaving the intended 
liusband. This operation is performed with much gra- 
vity and ceremony in the presence of the young fe- 
male guests. At the same time, the companions of 
the bride assemble round her, assist her to make her 


marriage toilet, dress her in white, and cover her | 
face with a long veil, also white, and made of the! 


finest muslin. 


| 
These preparations finished on both sides, and be- 


fore the day breaks, the bridegroom, escorted by his 


family and friends, goes to seek his betrothed ; she is | 


fed to him by her companions who have just assisted 
it her toilet. The bride then takes a most tender 
leave of her father, mother, relations, friends, all hei 
icquaintances, and of the places where she has pass- 
ed her childhood. ‘These actions are accompanied 
by tears, which, if they are not sincere, are quite usual 
on such occasions. 
bride is expressed by a certain form of words, which 


is become proverbial, to denote a feigned grief, when, 


in reality, the event is most ardently desired.” 
Having finished bidding farewell, the bride pro- 


ceeds, in the midst of the train that has come to seek 
her, to the house of her intended husband, supported | 


on one side by one of her relatives, and on the other 


by the paranymph, or the brother of her intended | 


husband. 


From the young man’s house they proceed to church, 


to receive the nuptial benediction. This religious 


part of the ceremony has its accessory formalities, of | 


more or less consequence, which, for the sake of bre- 
vity, may be omitted. 
band’s house, and after some other trifling ceremo- 


nies, the party sit down io the table, with the excep- | 


tion of the bride, who remains standing and veiled. 
But about the middle of the banquet the paranymph 
oes to her, unfastens the veil which concealed her, 
ind now, for the first time, all the assembly see hei 
with her face uncovered. 

The following day commence the remarkable dances 
On the third day, the 
relations and friends of the bride repair to her house 


peculiar to nuptial rejoicings. 


in great pomp, to conduct her to the public fountain. 
On her arrival there, she fills with water a new vase 
that she has brought for this purpose, and throws into 
the fountain different kinds of provisions, mixed with 
crumbs of bread; after which commence the dances 
round the fountain. These dances are considered 
the last act of the marriage fetes, and the constraint 
that till this time exists for the young married people 
then ceases, 

Poetry is interwoven with all the details of these 
fetes, and mingles with all the ceremonies. By means 
of verse are explained all the reasons and all the sym- 
hols with which they abound, and the whole of the 
solemn and affecting character that they possess is 
elucidated. A song, or a series of songs, coi respond 
with each part of the marriage ceremony. There are 
ippropriate songs for the betrothing, others for the 


* In this last instance, the parany mph says to the retinue assem- 


et to seck the bride, * Let us leave her, since she weeps ur 


he answers, * Lead me hence id let ine weey 


In some places the grief of the | 


On their return to the hus- |) 


“moment when the paranymph shaves the intended 


| bridegroom, and again others for the time when the 
| girls are dressing the bride and veiling her. The 
adieus to the paternal house also furnish the subject 
for very touching songs. The whole assembly sing 
while conducting the bridegroom to church, and the 
part that he sings is strictly appropriate to this part 
of the fete. 
| "There are songs composed even for the moment 
when the bride’s veil, under which she entered her 
new abode, is taken off; also others for the dances 
, the day after the wedding; and still more remarkable 
ones for the dances of the third day, round the foun- 
ain. 

The words of each of these songs vary in different 
districts, but the sentiments and ideas are nearly si- 
milar, and they are practised, without exception, 
every where; so much so, that the compositions of 
this kind form of themselves a considerable portion 
of the national poetry of modern Greece. 





TO A CHILD. 


Thy memory, as a spell 
Of love, comes o'er my mind— 
As dew upon the purple bell— 
As perfume on the wind— 
As music on the sea— 
As sunshine on the river— 
So hath it always been to me 
So shall it be for ever. 


] hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 

Like echo on the mountain streams 
In sportive water-tall. 

I see thy form as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 

And blossomed in the eyes of men 
Like any flower of spring 


Thy soul to heaven hath fled, 
From earthly thraldom free 
Yet, ‘tis not as the dead 
That thou appearst to me. 
In slumber, I behold 
Thy form, as when on carth— 
Phy locks of waving gold— 
Thy sapphire eye of mirth, 
I hear, in solitude, 

The prattle, kind and free 
Thou utteredst in joyful mood 
While seated on my knee 
So strong each vision seems, 
My spirit that doth fill, 

1 think not they are dream: 
} But that thou livest still 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT, BT. 

Sin Water Scor? was born on the Mth of August 
1771, and is the eldest son of Walter Scott, Esq., writer to 
the signet in Edinburgh. His mother was the daughter of 
David Rutherford, Esq. who was a very able and popular 
practitioner of the same profession. His mother was au. 
thor of several poems possessing some merit, and was in- 
timate with Burus, Blacklock, and Allan Rainsay. Her poe- 
try, ifit did not gain a wreath for herself, certainly had a 
one tor her son, by elicit- 


ing and cherishing the germ ol poetry Which exist din his 


considerable share in procuring 
besom. This lady died in 1789, equally esteemed and re 


spected for her talents, heraccomplishments, and her virtues. 


Phere are some verses extant—certainly none of the very 
best that ever were penned—written by a Walter Scott, 
Esq. an ancestor of the subject of this memoir, eculogizing 
the ancestry of the family. It is no wonder, then, that, with 
these ¢€ xample s before him, young Walter should have dis- 
h lis 


covered an early propensity to poetry, aad to w! 


having been bora lame, and consequently capacitated 
for the general amusements of youth, probably conduced 
Dr. Adam, of the high school of Edin- 


and the celebrated Professor 


in no small degree 


burgh, was his first tutor; 


Stewart, at the university of that city, completed his edu- 
cation 

After Mr. Scott had served a clerkship to a writer of the 
siguet. he was, on the Ith of July, 1792. regularly called 


| to the bar; and through the interest of the Buccleugh family 
to whom he was related, after being appointed deputy she 
| riff of Selkirkshire, obtained the situation of one of the 
' principal clerks of the sessions in Scotland, in March, 1806 
In 1798 he married Miss Carpenter, and has now a family 
of four children. 

The late Mr. Pitt intended to confer on Mr. Scott thy 
valuable appointment of clerk of the sessions but his death 
by dissolving the then administration before the warrant 
had passed the seals, annulled all that had been done, as 
well as all that had been intended. But, fortunately fo: 
Mr. Scott, the new administration consisted of such men as 
the late Mr. Fox, Sheridan, and the present Lord Erskine 
Earl Grey, and the Marquis of Lansdown, and many others 
attached to literature and philosophy ; and in a manner that 
did them infinite honour, they voluntarily presented thei: 
poetical opponent with the place which had been intended 
for him 

The genius of Mr. Scott, like that of many of his celebra 
ted and eminent contemporaries, was not precocious. H: 
did not, in his boyhood, discover any peculiar trait of na 


| tural ability ; and probably, had it not been for his mother’s 


attachment to poetry, which drove him to literature and the 
muses, it is more than probable that the advocacy of legal 
causes at the Scottish bar would have been the summit o( 
Mr. Scott's ambition. 

The first productions of Mr. Scott were “ The Chase, 
and “ William and Mary,” ballads from the German, bu 
published without his name. ‘“ Goetz of Berlenchingen, 
a tragedy of considerable power, appeared in 1799, trans 
lated from the German of Goethe, by W. Scott, Esq.; and 
at nearly the same period he contributed the two romanti 
and interesting ballads, called “ The Roe of St. John,” an 
“* Glenfinless,”” to Lewis’s Tales of Wonder. This work 
had the honour of being indebted for some of its sweetest 
pieces to the talents of the late Dr. Leyden. 

“ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” appeared in 
1802, and was the first proof Mr. Scott gave of his having 
acquired sufiicient confidence to present a work of cor 
He wa 
not disappointed; it was read with universal interest, and 
The publication o1 
many of the pieces thus redeemed from the oblivious stream 


siderable consequence to the notice of the world. 
received with unanimous approbation. 


of Lethe, displayed a greater love for antiquity than th: 
beauties of poetry, as several are rough and inharmonious 
yet all possess a peculiar charm, arising from their asso 
ciations, and from their accurate elucidation of a most int: 
resting portion of Scottish border history. 

The studies of Mr. Scott at this period were entirely an 
tiquarian. He lived and breathed only among the knights 
the heroes, the monks and robbers of olden time; the feat- 
of chivalry, and the rough heroism of northern warfare and 
border feuds, were the scenes on which his soul deliehte« 
to dwell. He drank deeply of the stream of history as it 
darkly flowed over the middle ages, and his spirit seemed 


| foratime to be embued with the mysteries, the superstitions 


and the romantic valour which characterised the then chiet 
tains of the north countrie. 

Sir Tristram” appeared in 1804, as one of the first re 
membrances of the ancient minstrels by our auther, result 
ing from the prosecution of those studies 
* The Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ ons 
of Mr. Scott’s most splendid, rich, and original poems ; and 


In 1805 appeared 


certainly one of the first and most successful attempts mad: 
by modern bards to revive the old English character and 
style of poetry, and decorate it with the refined beauties ot 
the present state of our language. The manners, the pu 
suits, the vices and the virtues of the ancient chivalry oi 


cotland, are admirably delineated ; the characters and the 
description of i.e scenery are richly and vividly presented 
to the view, 

‘* Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field,” which was fir 
published in 1808, was the next favoured production of M 
Scott's—a work of intense interest, blending most succes 
fully the old ballad style with the beauties of modern poetry 

The Lady of the Lake,” 
is esteemed the best, as well as the most popular, of or 


which first appeared in 1810 


favourite author’s works. Its characters are the most pri 
ductive sources of delight to all readers of works of imag 
nation. Knights, nuns, and nobles: monarchs, monks, me 
niacs, and minstrels; hardy and desperate rebels, warlike 
and courageous soldiers, with ladies, charming in beauty 
and chieftains shining in chivalry. Its descriptions are alse 
of the most fascinating nature 


Phe Vision ef Don Roderick” appeared in 1811, anc 
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was intended by its author to commemorate the achieve- | 
ments of the Duke of Wellington and the British army in 
Spain. This work is considered a complete failure. 

“ Rokeby” was published in 1812, It comprises, in an 
eminent degree, all the beauties and all the defects of Mr. 
Scott's muse. 

In 1814, “ The Lord of the Isles 
excite equal interest with its predecessors. 
rrand original poem of the Northern Bard, 

In addition to the works already mentioned, Sir Walter 
Waterloo,” * Border 


” appeared, but failed to 
This is the last 


is the author of the “ Scotch Novels ;”’ 
Antiguitics of England and Scotland ;” and has edited the 
Works of John Dryden, Lord Somers’s Collection oi 
Tracts, Sir Ralph Saddler’s State Papers, Poetical Works 

Anne Seward, the Works of Jonathan Swift, and the 
Edinburgh Annual Register. Itis said that Sir Walter has 
been a long time employed in a history of Scotland ; which 
is a work * devoutly to be wished ;” and which, from the 
very great sources of information he exclusively possesses, 
we feel satisfied will be a valuable work. 

Sir Walter Scott is the first person who received the ho- 
nour of knighthood from his present majesty, on his ascend- 
ing the throne—it was highly honourable to both parties. 

Sir Walter inherited from his father and mother a very 
considerable property. The different offices he holds are 
very lucrative ; and the various sums which are known to 
iave been given for his works, are beyond all precedent. 
A very large portion of his property he has expended on his 
estates in Roxburghshire, where he resides. He is one of 
the principal landed proprietors in that part of the coun- 
try, and enjoys the blessings of a rural life, for which his 
disposition is evidently inclined. He rises early, and though 
he is lame, he frequently, both in walking aud riding, tires 
out his stoutest guests : in fact, as a pedestrian or equestrian, 
there are few equal to him. Near his mansion are many 
scenes dear alike to the antiquary, the patriot, and the poet 
these he is particularly delighted in contemplating. In ge- 
ueral society he is rather reserved in his manners 

In political opinion, although he has vigorously supported 
the present administration, and is undoubtedly a very loyal 
subject and magistrate, he is known to be warmly attached 
to the Stuarts. 


As a man, Sir Walter Scott is known to be prudent with- | 


out being avaricious, and generous without being prodigal. 
Many circumstances of his life are recorded in the hearts 


of his friends, exemplifying the noblest and purest benevo- | 


lence; and he is always particularly solicitous that the 


honey-dew of his charity should fall in silence on its object, | 


and not be ostentatiously blazoned by the trump of fame. 
Posterity only will know its full extent, and that his gene- 
rous actions deserve as noble a monument as his literary 
compositions. 
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The Atlantic Souvenir, for 1828.—The London Literary | 
Cazette, of March 29, speaks in high terms of this work, 
the offspring of Messrs. Carey, Lea and Carey’s liberality 
ind enterprise. It justly observes that it does credit to the 
taste and gallantry across the Atlantic ;—to their gallantry, 
fur pages like these are inevitably associated with ho- 
uiage to the fairer part of the creation; to their taste, for 

auch is displayed in the pretty poetry, and pretty tales of 
the Atlantic Souvenir. Ina literary point of view, the prose 
takes by far the highest rank: the story of the Rifle is one 
great interest, and that of the Young West Indian would 
serve a place in any Annual. The Poet's Tale is also 
spoken of as displaying talent of another kind; and a part 
of the Vacation ts copied, as being more suited than any cf 
The Rifle our readers 
nentioned with praise on the first 
Atlantic 


ed an intention of copying it into our columns, which we} 





he rest to the limits of the paper. 
will remember that we 
ppearance of the Souvenir, and we then express- 


lave hitherto been prevented from doing on account of its 
length. It is the production of one of the most agreeabl 
ud accomplished writers of our country—William Lee cett 


I:sq., the author of * Leisure Hours at Sea.” 


The Academy of Fine Art s —On Monday last, the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts was opened to invited visiters, pre- 
paratory to the fourteenth annual public exhibition. The 
room was crowded with beauty, taste, and fashion, 


to the bustle, and the 


Owing 
want of sufficient time to examine 


risurely the diftrent paintings, now for the first time exhi 


, heaven, 


|| mother 


N bited, we shall defer a detailed notice of those which 


struck us as being wort!y of cominent, to our next. In the 
meanwhile we may remark, in passing, that the collection, 


though not so numerous as on some former occasions, is 


comprised, in part, of some most admirable specimens of 


the mimic art; and that, among the portraits particularly, a 
degree of skill has been exhibited highly creditable to the 
art, and entitled to much approbation from spectators 





COMMUNICATION. 

Dunlap’s Painting of Calvary.—This picture is eighteen 
by fourteen feet. The subject is the moment before the 
crucifixion of Jesus, and the preparations for that sacrifice 
How far this great and truly poetical design has been 
brought into life and being on the canvas, it is for the spec- 
tator to feel and to judge. The first impression on the eye 
is the living mass, the amphitheatre of figures, that sur- 
rounds the base of the mount, and gradually ascends, thick- 
ens, and fades into distant perspective lhe eye then re- 
traces its progress, and pauses on more distinct and sepa- 
rate impressions, dwelling with delight on the beautiful 
grouping, and classically correct costume of the multitude 
assembled to witness the death of the great Author of 

! Christianity. 

But it is not true, that ‘the eye of the spectator is first 
attracted to the principal figure—that of the Kedeemer— 
who stauds near the top of the mount.” Had this “ attrac- 
tion” existed, had this effect been produced, the picture 
would have been more complete in its epic purpose. On 
the contrary, ‘‘ the eye is attracted” instantly, aud mstine- 
tively, to the groups in the foreground, the striking and pas- 
sionate attitudes of the first followers of Jesus, and the ex- 
pression of ec -clesiastical persecution against the Reformer, 
'which burns among the priests and pharisees. rhe * prin- 
cipal” figures are, there fore, the multitude ; and Jesus, in 
the back ground, is but auxiliary to the great eflect 

Now this we conceive to be a defect, as far as regards 

the concentration of interest, or what Mr. Dunlap intended 
as his “ principal figure.’ That figure—and its incidental 
and immediate accompaniments—is not only thrown to a 
distance, weakened and impoverished by the coldness, the 
indistinctness, the blue and slaty atmosphere around it 
but suffers from the vivid impression made by the contrast 
of the brilliant, crisp, and powerful drawing, and the rich 
and indeed /earned costumes of the groups in the foreground 
| While, however, the epic singleness of purpose, the con- 
centration to the centre, is thus disturbed and scattered, the 
great dramatic efiect of the picture, as a whole, is by no 
means lost or broken. The longer we gaze upon the scene 
before us, the more we are wrapt in interest and admiration. 
There is a harmony in the outlines, an energy, a decision in 
the lights and shades, that show the hand of a master. 
There is something tarther—something more poetical— 
the soft, natural, and striking interest given to the counte- 
nances and attitudes of * the blessed tamily,” fail not to 
touch every spectator with sympathy, and to fillus with 
mysterious awe when we contemplate the dispensations of 
as exhibited in the sufferings of humanity. Our 
earthly nature is exalted, our spiritual enlightened. 

The four figures on the left, consisting of Mary (the 
,) Mary Magdalene, Mary, (the daughter of Cleo- 
_phas, ) and 2 ohn, compose a group of the dee pest mterest 
‘Abstract them from the picture, and, in theinselves, they 
constitute an cloquent commentary on the subject. The 
strong expression of grief, the grace of form, the fifr/- 
lectual beauty, which distinguish the females, we have never 
seen exceeded. 

The high-priest in the next group, ought, perhaps, to be 
placed nearer his victim; but it is a classical and finished 
figure. The head is elaborately wrought, and the expres- 
sion seems to sway the others, and to nurse the fires of per- 
secution. “On the extreme left of this group,” says Mi 
Dunlap, ‘is seen a pharisee, who is leaving them with marks 
of disgust. This is Nicodemus.” As a dramatic circum 
stance, this is illustrative and happy; but as an historica/ 
fact, it is, at least, rather doubtful. Nicodemus was an early 
convert to the mission, and an influential promoter of th 
doctrines of Jesus. He abandoned the pha 
are to believe his own writings—long before the time of the 
crucifixion. His gospel was held in high repute and reve- 
rence by the early Christians, and was very nearly included 
among the Evangelists. It is a most interesting velich, and 
essentially necessary to the theological scholar who wishes 
to investigate the earliest impressions concerning heaven 
and hell, which existed among the first Christians.” But to 
return : 


istces—il Wwe 


The Roman officer, his wife, the centurion, and the 
Knecling female, complete the left-hand er umd are 
executed in a style natural and tasteful. 

On the right, the harmony of this beautiful | re iss 
‘ained with equal, if not superior, eect. The female whose 


exquisite neck is presented to the spectator, and the wife of 
Pilate “ in costly robes,” are beautifully delineated. We 
then ascend the hill, pass on from object to object, trom the 
pharisce disputing with Joseph, Peter aud Barabbas 
Simeon supporting the cross, the Roman soldier, women aud 





‘a 


Apocrypha! Testament, ed. by Mune 


'what drawn from the cye, 


| them together 


other spectators, fill this portion of the picture. On the ex 
treme right is seen a female with two lovely girls. ‘TI 
Asiatic guards, which occupy this division of the foregroun 
are also in strict and classical! accordance 
In observing upon what we conceive the ¢ 
teresting production, we mi 
clare oscuro, so essential to rounding and effect, 
larly effect on elevated objects, might be partly 
by raising the picture from the level of the eye, and admit 
ting a strong But a touch of brights: 
“ethereal blue, carments of the Redeemer, w ! 
still more eflectual y throw his figure disting Uy on the cys 


rfect in this t 





it, with deference, say, that t! 
mel parte 


tamer 





light from above 
"on the 


Nor is this suggestion weakened by the consideration t! 

the atmosphere ts to re present the comme of that t« mpes 
and earthquake which took place when “ i/ was finished 
Phe poct alone 
fer, more limit 


can describe things as they are—the p 

vad sy munetrical in his art, 
tor the purpose of undivided effect 

Thus the great merit of Mr. Dunlap's picture—and 
deed, it is a felicity seliom achieved—consists, not only i 
bis unily of design, but in the effect which that unity | 
on the mind of the spectator The harmony of his color 
ing, his curves of beauty, his study of the age and costum: 
and his symuinetric al draw ing, are alladmirable. His group 
too, are so many poctical episodes, leading to the gre 


can only 


subject 

We shall attempt to offer no comparison between 
‘Coronation of Napoleon” and * 
spleadid production of a veteran, who, for half a century 
has held in his hand the brush of scieuce, which, like a kind 
canvas that u touches, and 


Calvary between th 


ling torch, seems to burn the 
the more affecting, simple 
countryman, who only lately has resumed his calling Bu 
who that has seen the two pictures, can avoid Seeling th 
difference between the former, with all its political and ma 
nificent associations, and the latte r, with its pathetic, soft 
and hallowed impressions! The “ Coronation” 
and fixes the eye at once, and irresistibly, upon the intelles 
tuel beauty of Napoleon, unrivalled, perhaps unreachabl 
by any other artist. We rapidly retrace his extraordinary 
fortunes—and if, for a short space, we gaze around on tl 
formidable group on the right and left, and lose ourselv« 
in reflections on the vicissitudes of human affairs, the ima 
gination is rapidly carried back to the contemplation of thi 
faculties ave spell-bound 
and it is some time before we ¢ “an escape, to re card, wit 
sofier emotions, the kucelinge fieure of the 
phine—the attendants, principalities and powers, that flas 
like radii from av undefined circumfereuce to the attra 
tive centre. With what impressions do we leave the con 
templation of these objects, and of their great cynosure? A 
distracted tram of images, of power lost, of happines 
blasted—the hght of that mind extinguished, and the gloric 
of France eclipsed by Gothic arms 

Very different are our feelings when retiring from th 
view of * Calvary.” Though the principal figure is som 
the multitude around have a mo 
ral power within them in their attitudes, their pity, or their 
passion, to draw the mind to the great object that brought 
A gush of awful fecling comes upon us 
and the pleasures and vanities of human power shrink b« 
fore the unknown and heaven-directed destinies of our race 

Again—"' The Coronation,” while it seems struck off in 
some parts as if by the hand of a magician, is marred and 
injured in others, bythelabours evidently of inferior artist: 
like the intrusion of the profane into the mysteries of th: 
Initiated lhe figures on the left are all in one listless pos 
ture, the females inexpressive in face 
colouring, though louched here and there by the master, : 
Vet are there pas 
particularly in the centre and on t 


and beautiful production of om 


fascinates 


great central object. Here our 





Virtuous Jos: 





and form, and the 


general is deficient in heeping ages i 
this splendid piece, 
right, where the spectator is ready to exclaim, 
— “ What demi-god 

liath come so near creation? Move those eves, 
(ir whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they mm motion ?” 


But “ Calvary,” if less brilliant in its parts, viewed si 
ply as a work of art, is more entire, more in keeping as a 
whole One hand, one eye, one mind, is seen throughout 





If David me 
of the empress s robe float on the air 
the look from the soul 
internal emotion. One is aa earthly, the other a heaven 


the design and execution kes the very ermine 
Dunlap brings fort 


and displays, in visible beauty, it 


subject 
I delight \ ve re¢ ed from this production lea 
us naturally to sa. an ne of its author Mr Dunle 
pupal of West; his former production 
" 


world under the modest tithe of an ame 


“ mca “ 


were given to tie 





f Ilet », for a lone time, abandoned the easel, and 
turn his attention to literature: his Life of Cooke, | 
drat | his translations trom the German of Sch 

nd hotzeluec, exhib t ne inconsiderable talents, taste. ani 
literary acquircment Ile has again resumed the pencil 


determined to trace his way to fame by the line of lich 


The picture on which we have commented, is the result « 
pace considerably short of t 


about four vear 


time oceupred in completi: pietures of a sunilar magi 
tude: but ardour, and taste, and study, are not to be sul 
dued: and the result t is been a produc 0 fit to be ranked 


amiong tie m ster} es ot ‘ it i! 
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THE CABINET. i 


there appeal a distant object resembling a vessel, tossed | its surface, and glancing from its depths. 


1 he ‘ee con 


|| to and fro by the violence of the waves; upon its disappear- | tinued to proceed as if propelled by an irresistible impulse. 





|| ance, all hope ceased in the breasts of the anxious watchers, 
THE ENCHANTED LAKE. 


Tne enthusiasm of the poet has owned an excitement 
which it never till then knew, and he has felt the inequality 
of language to feeling, in his first view of the lake of Geneva. 
On her broad and ample bosom, the Alps meet with the onl A : 

- =e : ” 'Y | for so cowardly breaking their promise. 
mirror capable of reflecting their towering grandeur, while |... 4  - - , : 

: : - “— ; . _ || riding laugh burst from his lips, his companions perceived 
the mighty objects themselves, in whose dim perspective 
the power of vision seems lost, appear to isolate the beauti- 
ful scene from the remainder of the world. It was, in for- 


mer times, the favourite recreation of the Genevese, when ‘ : 
: , a |cessive emotion. As his companions viewed this marked | 
the heat of the day was over, to sail across the lovely sur- | 


i atiie idea, eullteiine eneiak ahilin dian de ten ‘| and awtul alteration, in a countenance and form which had || 
» lake; ¢ . " > | 
, nena poten _ || 8° often excited their jealousy, they eagerly pressed around | 
arch of heaven, studded with its innumerable stars, was re- 
Racteletis heneen of a ete ight be i tiated || him, to be informed of the events of the preceding night. | 
ro i nat Ta pap uigen aa || He at first evaded the question, by asking their right to in-| 
of the careless citizens bounding from shore to shore, thei ir hich he t htily aff d they had forfeited, by 
slender sails silvered by the moon-beams, and in the dis-| — — sea eee thes pra =A e: he, however 
tance resembling fallen luminaries over the vast space. The) | a né I ow : 
oki . : : ' before he left the manege, declared that he had made the 
tinkling of the guitar, an¢l the wild melodies of the Pays de | | icheut mesting the ebject of his curiosity, and es 
voyage withov e ng eco ec of his ¢ ad 


Vaud, occasionally arose, even when the skiffs they pro- i , 5 dies deal ¢ hi f et aa 
P » from the viole 
ceeded from were out of the hearer’s sight, fer the stillness plained the disorder of his appearance fr + 
'| effects of the storm. 


of the scene seemed to echo the sound, aud give the wild | 


| rious waters. 


It was the evident intention of Victor to appear careless 
|| and indifferent, but his efforts were unavailing; his man- 
| ner was abstracted ; some deep and intense feeling seemed 


notes of the musician the attributes of an enchanter’s spell. 
One passage, however, is shunned by the fair adventu-| 
rers, who, as they pass the boundary, cross themselves | 
with devout fervour; and neither inducement nor irony || buried in his heart; and his abrupt start, and vacant stare, 
will prevail even on the hardier and more fearless sex he ' whenever he was addressed, were sufficient evidence that, 
suffer their boats to approach the current, between the vil- | whatever might have been the events of the night, they had 
lage of Clase and Geneva, when night has cast its shadows | made a deep and absorbing impression on his mind. 
over the lake. 





It need scarcely be said, in explanation, | Not many honrs had elapsed after Victor's return, before 
that there is some romantic legend associated with this part) various tales were circulated over the city of his bold and 
which has the power of exciting their terrors. The popu- | presumptuous voyage. The governor determined to set at | 
iar superstition appears to be, that a spirit, inthe form of a | rest the floating rumours which, unwilling as he was to con- 
beautiti:l woman, after a certain hour of night, roves along | fess it, caused considerable disquiet in his own mind, and 
in a small skiff the forbidden passage, enchanting those jexercise his paternal, and, if it were necessary, his judicial | 
who have the misfortune of hearing her, with strains more authority, to ascertain the truth from the lips of his son 
divine than any which ever issued from lips mortal or im- | himself. Upon inquiry, he found that Victor had, although 
material, for the unhallowed purpose of causing their in- | it was then but the middle of the day, retired to rest, under 
stant destruction. The spectre is said to have once inha-| the plea of indisposition and excessive fatigue. His mo- 
bited the form of a daughter of a patriot of Geneva, and to | ther went, a short time afterwards, into his apartment, and, 
have fallen enamoured wich a young Savoyard, who, after, as he appeared sunk in the deepest repose, she retired, with 
gaining her affections, attempted to instil into her mind no-| her mind considerably alleviated. About midnight, how- 
tions of treason against her couuiry, which she consequent- | ever, as her son had been, as she supposed, asleep for many 
ly was near betraying. Indignant at the ungenerous use| hours, her maternal feelings became again excited, and she 
which he had made of her love, and of his subsequent de-| left her own sleeping-room to quiet them, when, to her an- 
sertion, she died, and, after her death, the popular story | |suppressed horror, she found his chamber empty. The 
declares her to have been seen making the voyage between ' castle was immediate ly alarmed, and instant inquiries were 


the city and that part of the coast where she had first be-| made within its walls, but with no effect, till messengers | 


held her lover, whose perfidy she revenges by alluring the | were despatched to the different gates of the city, from one 
rest of his sex, »y the melody of her voice, to a whirlpool, | of which it was discovered that the young count had pass- 
which was within the enchanted course, and in the vortex | ed, in his way to the borders of the lake ; 
of which her victims met with immediate destruction, 

The tale was currently believed by the generality of the night, in the direction of the mysterious current. The city, 
citizens of Geneva; many affected to despise and turn it into | before day-break, was in a tumult, till it was proclaimed 
ridicule, but even the greatest sceptics never gave so effect- | that the count had returned safe and uninjured. 
ual a proof of their courage as to venture near the current in Ou the eventful night of the idle boast, 
which the beautiful syren was said to harbour. One high-| Victor to brave thethreats and taunts of his companions, 
spirited youth alone, the sou of the governor of Geneva, he set sail in the manner before described 
by wine, and jarred with their boisterous revelry, the soft 
wind that was blowing over the lake, though hardly sufti- 


affection, his mother had wiang from him, pledging that | cient to ruffle its surface, cooled the warm temperature of 
he would never attempt the forbidden voyage, after be- 


ing irritated by the taunting jeers of his companions, he 


is said to have dared to explore the mysterious course. 


In despite of a solemn oath. which, in au hour of filial 


ful scene around him. As the borders of the lake lost them- 
selves in the receding distance, and as the last faint sound 
of the voices of his friends on the shore died away, the stars 
above him appeared of a brilliancy he never before witness- 
ed. The gentle breeze that wafted him from the shove bad 
ing at the consequences, amidst the boisterous shouts of his completely expired, yet his bark, to his surprise, made way 
companions, and the silent fears of many of them, the ga!- at a considerable rate, although neither swayed by tide nor 
lant victor nnmoored his light bark, and soon her white sail Moved by some strange impulse, she cut through 
became a speck in the horizon. the lake, whose waters appeared more wonderfully trans- 

The evening, at the time when he left the shore, was beau- parent than ever; the stars reflected were like so many 
tifal; the queen of the skies was careering in her chariot balls of fire glowing in the deep, and he appeared riding 
above his head, shedding a favourable light over his course; on a nether heaven. All traces of the shore became invi- 
and, as he bounded over the waters, his little skiff seemed sible from a storm which was raging in its neighbourhood, 
to cut her way through a sheet of silver. Eve he was out and the farther he proceeded the greater became the sur- 
of sight, the face of the | the moon was passing glory of the sceue. Thousands of stars were 


swore to sail his skiff from Geneva to Clase, along the haunt- 


ed current, and to tear a lock of hair from the head of the 


spectre lady, should fortune so far 


him within the spher 


favour him as to bring 


e of her fascination, Carelessly laugh- 


current, 


eavens changed, shoot- 


overshadowed by giant storm-clouds, and a hoarse matter- ing from the heavens, and illumining the mid-air with a light 
ing wind travelled over the surface of the lake, which ap- far surpassing in brilliancy the rays of the sun; the moon 
was surrounded with a halo of amazing grandeur, and the 
water sparkled like a huge sea of liquid crystal, with the re- 
¢etion of the stars which appeared continnally falling on 


peared to be convulsed by an unusual sensation 
The storm continued incessantly, and, as the red flashes 


of the lightning iflumined the dark surface of the water, fl 


‘of ever again beholding the daring explorer of the myste-| 
The morning, however, arrived, and with it, || | moment all the fearful tales that he had heard of the view. 
to their astonishment, came Victor, who was at the manege | \| less syren, that was said to haunt this spot, rushed on hi: 
where the young nobles of Geneva were accustomed to || mind with quick and pauseless array. 

meet, and he upbraided them, in terms not over courteous, 
Although a de- 


from which it was, 
| further found, that he had set sail about an hour after mid- 


which induced | 


Highly excited | 


his blood, which gradually became softened by the beauti- 


jie it veered round, and all the skill he possessed as a steers. 
| man was not sufficient to put her on aright tack. At this 


The scene around 
| him was magnificent—it was no longer night, nor was i 
jthe open glare of day that made every object brillian: 
|| around him. The sky was ofa light blue, but so bright as 1. 


they were colourless and shrivelled, and his hitherto bloom- | cause a painful sensation in beholding it; the lake looked 
|| ing countenance had a shade of darkness spread over it, as! like a sea of molten diamonds, and the middle regions o: 
if it had been recently paralyzed either by horror or ex-| air were occupied by revolving bodies of light, of a magn’ 


| tude which the highest flights of imagination had never pi 
|tured. The bark continued to wheel round, till the effor. 
of Victor to urge her forward were interrupted, by what hy 
had long ardently anticipated, but mysteriously dreaded 
It was a strain of music—if that word can convey sound 
which were never heard before in a terrene world. No mo: 
|, tal language can convey the softly-swelling notes whic! 
alternately rose and died away—it was not like the gust o: 
| the feathered minstrels, nor the exquisite touches produce d 
| by the finger of art—nor the full deep tones of woman 
| voice; but it had all the sweetness of each, without a rx 
semblance to either. They rose and inflated his heart, ani 
he sank powerless in his skiff, exhausted with the excite 
' ment of his feeling. Ere he recovered himself, a voice m¢ 
his ears, yet more beautiful than woman’s, and in a ton 
}and language which, although he had never heard it before 
;seemed familiar to him, conveyed feelings to his soul, o: 


whose existence he had till then been ignorant. 


Yet the master-spring of his feelings was yet to by 
aroused, when, as he looked to see whence the music prc 
ceeded, he found a skiff by the side of his own. It wi 
| made of a huge pearl, scooped out by fingers which coul:! 

|mever have been mortal. The sail was like the silver win, 
of an insect fluttering in the breeze ; but the figure whic! 
|| stood at the helm, and from which the music evidently pro 
ceeded, completed the enchantment. Was it an angel ora 
woman ?—too voluptuous for the one, too celestial for mor 
| tality ! ' He gazed as if he would gaze his soul away in thos 
eyes which seemed a heaven of their own; lips, that if they 
wooed to destruction, threw flowers in the path ; and a fort 
too bright for reality, too glorious to belong to the world 
While under the delusion of the sweet spell that kept hi 
reason prisoner, she flung her white arms round the prow 
of the vessel, which had slightly the appearance of a string 


| 
| 


| ed instrument, thrilled in a strain which, though unknow: 


fell consciously with a heavenly cadence on his fluctuatin: 


soul: 
| 
j THE SONG OF THE SYREN 


| “I know thee—I know thee—thou fair-haired boy 
| ‘ Thou art come to the home of light and joy, 
‘ To the home of each fair and each lovely thing, 
“ Where the bright flowers blow, and the sweet birds si 
** Where the founts are clear as the skies above, 
* And the soft wind speaks like whispered love ! 
‘Where the violet breathes on the dawn-lit ai 
“ Of a spring which never dies; 
‘ And the asphodel shines as marble fair, 
** And the stars like woman’s eyes. 
* Where the sunrise is bright as the sunset is calm 
* And the silent midnight, from her couch of balin 
* Heareth naught but the far-stream’s careless hum 
“To this home of delight hath thy light bark come 


‘I love thee—I love thee—thou fair-haired boy! 
**My home shall be thine in this land of joy ;— 
* [knew thou wert born, and thy couch have mad 
* Of violet wreaths, near the musk-rose shade, 
* Where the citrons’ scent, and the sound of the 
* Are borne on the faint wind’s fitful wing. 
‘And oh! far other delights than these !— 
‘Hleaven’s music to lull thee to rest, 
‘ When thy form shall be lapped on a maiden’s knee 
* And thy head on her warm white breast; 
“Bright glances to meet, soft kisses to close 
Thine eyes, when a moment they break their repose 
“ With none to disturb, and naught to alloy, 
* Mine arms are thy home, thou fair-haired boy.” 


spre 
: 


Twice he shunned the sorceress; but on the third da; 
there was weeping in the streets of Geneva, and the citi 
zens spoke not, but stood whispering in groups, as if eac! 
was fearful of the solitude of his own thoughts. When the 
night came, its fearful darkness brought fresh terror wit 
it, and they shuddered as they heard the lake growling i: 
the distance—the morning brought its sun to dissipate thei 
terrers, pat Victar never saw ifs light again, 














